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AESIPACT 

xhLs program, included in "Effective Reading 
Programs...," ha? as its principal objective the improvement of the 
educational expertise of elementary teachers, particularly in reading 
and language arts. All of the 12 elementary schools i** Southampton 
County are involved in the program. The two important components of 
the program are (1) survey and evaluation and (2) inservice training. 
Standardized tests are used to assess tLe reading potential anu 
achievement of each child. T* is information enables teachers to plan 
instruction to meet the needs of each student. Inservice training is 
ongoing and includes summer workshops, weekly two-hour meetings with 
consultants, and graduate level courses for all program teachers. 
Consultants visit classrooms, give demonstrations of materials and 
techniques, and conduct inservice training sessions. Training 
emphasizes diagnostic techniques, methods foi individualizing 
instruction, and utilization of teacher-made reading materials. T he 
program does not designate specific materials for teachers to use in 
reading instruction but rather seeks to improve the techniques and 
flexibility of teachers. (HR) 
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Preface 



The ability to read, and to read well, is receiving unbelievable attention from 
all those interested 1.1 the education of youth. Efforts range from the national "Right 
to Read" programs and vast expenditures of Federal funds to more local emphasis such 
as the recently helc "Governor's Conference on Reading" here in Virginia. Most efforts 
call for either more specialized reading teachers, or new commercially prepared ma- 
terials, or a combination of both, resulting in huge monetary expenditures that apparently, 
if one Is to judge from the published State Reading Test scores, are not really solving the 
problem. T Vhat does a school division do in the face of this dilemma, when funds for 
specialized teachers and massive armys cf materials are not available and, if they were , 
no assurance that the goal of reading skill improvement would be rr.at? 

Southampton County, as most school divisions, faced the problem of disillusioned 
teachers, handicapped readers, and declining reading scores. The leadership m this 
division, however, scught a different approach and, as this article describes in develop- 

rrental ard sequential fashion, arbarked upon a long-range program with results that. 

indicate the reading irprovenent that followed. 

Mr. J. Williaip Karville 
Division Superintendent 
Southampton County Public Schools 



Southampton County Coordinated Reading Improvement Program 
Overview f 

Reading as a tool for learning has always been given a position of great importance in 
the formal education, of youth in this country. This strong emphasis has not been with- 
out good reason for -ct only is this skill of vital importance in communication but it is 
a difficul t eV :ill to raster. The value of reading is obvious, as exemplified through 
such lieeds 35 the e-vly and continued use cf reading for vocational and professional 
competence m »ii fielcr, the need foi reading for keeping informed, and the use of 
reading for recrea:ory an:: Inerapeutic programs. Proper and full utilization of this 
complex skill is a named only through a thorough and clear instructional program. 

Authorities have long decried the failure of a great number of pupils to learn to read, 
as evidenced by the large amount of literature in the field. As long as tnirty-five 
years ago, Stratton. v/mng in the 17th Yearbook of the National Elementary Princioal, 
lamented that the ar/_ ur.t and quality of the reading cone by children and adults in 
general was disappointedly low. Through 'he years, a nost of authorities have pointed 
out that teachers ever/where are confronted with the problems of teachirg ; ending, 
Betts, Bond, Gates, Currell, Gray, and Kottmeyer, to name but a few, have pointed 
out tha. tne teacher of reading has a formidable task, Not only must he have thorough- 
ly mastered and understood the reading process but he must be prepared to mt^rp^t 
this proces . to ear and even/ cm Id, attempting to adopt the process to each indi- 
vidual s ovr ca; a-:ii lit»s . That teachers do not always master this technique, there- 
by mcrpising ar-atly *hr* complexity of aiding to the child, is given by Gates as one 
of the major causes why children fail to succeed m learning to read. Another writer, 
Fernald, goes further and emphasizes that many children fail to learn tc read because 
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the methods usee oy the schools actually prevent them from doing so. 

The reading problems that exist m tr.e Southampton County Public Schools are probably 
no different, then, than those existing in any school system in the nation. The com- 
plexity of the re^u:ng process and the failure of proper instructional techniques to 
interpret this process to all children can be expected. The severity of the problem, 
however, does vary from system tc system, depending upon the effort and the attention 
given to this phase of the curriculum. The problem m Southampton County wa: severe, 
a situation that became quite obvious from the results of efforts being conducted at 
the secondary level „ vier an Emergency School Appropriations Program project conducted 
m the spring o: 1971. As part of that program, all secondary school students in Grades 
10,11, and 12 were administered the California Reading Tests — Comprehensive Test 
of Basic Skills. 

^California Test 3ureaj, Copyright 1359). The results of the post-test are given ~3low 
m Tacle 1: 



Table 1: 


Secondary Reading Test 


Results 




S canine 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


9 




7 


16 


5 


1 


5 


9 


7 




9 


21 


h 


13 


27 


26 


3 


. / 


53 


31 




48 


35 


27 


3 




46 


25 


2 


33 


18 


12 


1 


21 


10 


4 


MEAN 


3.6 


4,4 


5.1 
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As can be noted, the results are given in stanines, since grade level equivalents are 

seldom used to interpret results at the higher grade levels. The mean stanine of the 

norming population for the test used is 5, thus indicating that in Southampton High 

School, the 10th grade group fell 1.4 points below the mean, the 11th grade group fell 

.6 points below the mean, and the 12th grade group scored at the mean. If the norm 
an 

mean is taken as^indication of cn-grade reading performance, the conclusion can be 

drawn that 146 10th graders, 109 11th graders, and 76 12th graders were performing 

| 

below gr.de level cr that a total of 331 (55 C/ J of the secondary school students were 

i 

encountering reading difficulty. 

With the above results as an impetus, coupled with the knowledge that no definite 
written reading instructional program was being utilized and that continuous in- 
service education activities are a continuing need, it was decided to develop a co- 
ordinated program for all elementary teacners in the system. Authorities in reading 
agree that in-service eaucation can be perceived as a mean for improving basic in- 
structional practice, ruch as differeniati.ng student assignments, selection of materials, 
and motivating c.:i!~irer. to read, as well as a mear.s for teacher self-knowledge of content. 

To these ends, ar.d oase" upon implied need, a coordinated and integrated program was 

planned for the school year 1971-72, involving total elementary instructional personnel. 

The program was a jcin: operation, working m conjunction with the University of Virginia 

School of Continuing Education, Title 1 auspices, and the State Departrient of Education, 
Ttv *• program was planned to preside 

two major elements inducing (a) sur/ey and evaluation, and fb) in-service training, in- 
cluding st a f f training sessions ar.d formal classes. 

Objectives 

O The primary objective of the coordinated reading program was concerned with improving 
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the educational expertise of all elementary teachers, particularly in the areas of 
reading and related language arts. Obviously, this objective v-^ s aimed toward the 
improvement cf the teaching of reading skills in the classroom and # ultimately, im- 
proved reading achievement levels of all pupils. Secondary objectives were as follows 

1. To acquaint teachers with the various optional approaches to learn - 
ing, particularly the language experience approach. 

2. To orient teachers toward chilo-centered, developmental, and dif- 
ferentiated curriculum planning. 

3. To demonstrate ihe most effective techniques of teaching, including 
experience^cer.tered and individualized approaches. 

4. To instill an awareness of the vast array of materials available, 
both within and without the classroom, and to demonstrate proper 
utilization „ 

5. To redirect the philosophies of the instructional staff toward 
meeting the needs cf all students. 

Survey and Cvaluiticn 

In crder to he more specific aoout objective j, to more justifiably discuss needs wilh 
the staff 3::^ to crcvr;e m ir.alysis cf reading achievement for the entire system, the 
status oi the reacmg of ever/ pupil needed to oe ascertained. It was desired that this 
status survey include net only an overall grade level picture but also a breakdown of 
reading skills. Furthermore, the status needed to be stated in terms of potential as 
well as achievement, thus allowing the system to na^e, as nearly as possible v/ith- 
in testing limitations, the answers to these major questions : 
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1. What is the reading potential of every elementary school child? 

2. What is the reading achievement of every elementary school child? 

3. Where, and to what degree, do the potential and achievement levels 
vary significantly for each child? 

4. What is the median reading potential at each grade level in the 
system and in each school? 

5 # What is the median reading achievement at each grade level in 

the system and in each school? 
6. Where, and to what degree, do the median potential and median 
achievement levels at each grade level in the system and m each 
school vary significantly? 
and from the preceding questions - what could the reading in-service program provide 
for the teachers that would aid in eliminating the variations and thereby improve the 
reading s^ill of ever/ child': 

The Testing Progrim 

Standardized tests were administered in late Sept .Tiber to every child in the elementary 
schools to determine potential and achievement. The results of these pre-tests were 
summarize-:: for the system ~y late October and the results utilised in planning the in- 
service and instruction! activities for the school year. Results were also made a- 
vailable or. a classroom and school nasis so that the teachers could utilize the results. 
A parallel form of the pro-test was employed as a post-test in late April and the results 
of the * vo testing patterns v,v»re analyzed to determine the efficacy of the in-service 
program and to measure the reacirg improvement made curing the school year. These 
first-year results are presented in Table 2. 

The testing instrument selected was the Durrell Listening - Reading Series, copyright 
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1969, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. This series includes two phases: (a) Liscening 
Test which determines the reading capacity or potential in both vocabulary and paragraph 
meaning: and (b) Reading Test which determines the actual reading achievement in the 
same areas, Form DE was utilized for the pre-test and Form EF for the post-test. 

The In-Service Training Program 

Beginning in August with the pre-school conference, efforts were .nade to encourage all 
elementary personnel to acquaint themselves more thoroughly with the objectives of the 
reading program, the needs of their pupils, and the materials available for instruction. 
It was planned that the first semester's major emphasis would be upon child development 
techniques and individualized instructional patterns, accompar. - by considerable re- 
view of the reading process. Sessions at the pre-school conference included the high- 
lighting of the f ' c -rts for the year, a review of the elementary reading needs as revealed 
in the secondary survey, discussions and presentations of relative material, and large 
group sessions with selected consultants. 

Training Sessions 

Recognizing that lr-service programs must be an integral part of the teacher's daily 
activities, lr.-school training sessions were planned for each month. The technique 
utilized was that of providing released time for the teachers by organizing support 
teams to relieve the teachers. 

These support teams, 

consisting ;nminly of graduate students from the University of Virginia, took over the 
management of the Classrooms for a period of two hours, while the teachers met with 
consultants. The support tean rubers, although serving primarily as "substitute teacher) 
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did not attempt to merely hold class but planned and conducted enrichment activities 
in reading and language arts. The consultants conducted training sessions on a 
variety of topicf>, all planned to meet the objectives as stated previously. They 
were also given additional time to visit in the classroom, to demonstrate materials, 
work witn the individual teachers, and to serve as advisors to the principals. It 
should be noted that one major concern of the trdining sessions in the fall and in the 
spring was to interpret the test results. A list of the topics covered included: 



Tests and Measurement 
Individualized Instruction 



The Humanistic Approach 



Test Interpretation 

Child Development Theory 

The Total Reading Program 

The Language Arts Program 

Creative Approaches to Language Arts 



Audiovisual Aids in the Reading 
Program 



Phonics in the Reading Program 
Vocabulary Development 



Basal Reading Materials 
The Language Arts Program 

Enrichment and Supplemental 
Reading Materials 



Reading Diagnosis 



Group Dynamics 
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Formal Class Sessions 
Concurrent with the training session during the first semester, a graduate level class, 
Education 108B: Problems in Teaching Reading, was offered through the auspices of the 
University of Virginia Schcol of Continuing Education. Pecognizing the vital need of 
involving all peisonnel in :he total program, the course was required and ail teachers 
participated. The course was concerned with a review of the reading program, diagnosis 
of reading difficulties, child development techniques, and individualized instructional 
techniques. Resource personnel from various institutions were utilized and the topics 
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integrated with both the training sessions and the total objectives. The major project, 
in addition to the usual graduate course requirements, consisted of an individual case 
study by eacn teacher. These case studies aided in demonstrating the practicability 
of the child development and mental measurement approach to reading problems. 

As has been noted previously , Southampton County had not been following a definite 
course of study as a base for the reading program. Although some direction was given, 
each teacher followed her own dictates as to a reading program, relying heavily upon 
the material outlined in the basal reader he was following. Since the lack of a co- 
ordinated and sequential program has been noted by such au^iorities as Otto and 
others, it was decided to make the development of a reading curriculum guide for the 
elementary schools of Southampton County a major project for the second semester. 
Again utilizing the auspices of the University of Virginia, a course v/as organized for 
the second semester, Education 126: Elementary Reading Curriculum. The class was 
organized by school centers, with each center expected to proceed through the in- 
tracacies of curriculum development. Each teacher v/as expected to contribute her 
thoughts as to the skills to be taught at her grade level. A coordinator was assigned 
to each center and resource consultants were provided as requested by the group. 
Multiple ieadii\g materials, texts, curriculum guides and other relative materials were 
provided as aids to the work. Curriculum development is, of course, in on-going thing, 
and staff involvement is essential but slows the process. The curriculum was 

not completed at the end of the first year, but the initial stages of philosophy and ob- 
jective development had been reached. 

Evaluation of the Total Effort 
As was described previously, the program called for an end of the year evaluation to 

ii 
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be conducted in the form of a pre- and post- standardized test. It was realized at 
the beginning that such a formal evaluation would not reveal a complete analysis of 
what would be accomplished. Such a procedure, nevertheless, would reveal classroom 
progress as one basis for a judgment criterion. Also, as previously noted, such a test- 
ing procedure would also jerve the purpose of identifying children with severe reading 
disability, both individually, for each school, and for the systent as a whoJe. The 
Durrell-Listening Reading Series was administered accordingly, Form DE being used in 
the fall and Form EF in the spring. 

The following table indicate the median grade equivalent for each grade level as in- 
dicated. A grade equivalent is the grade interpretation of the relationship of a given 
raw score to the actual grace placement. The most */3lid use of the grade equivalent 
is in the median (the point that divides the group into two equal parts) performance 
of a group of students. Grade equivalent medians are shown for vocabulary potential, 
sentence achievement, and total potential, vocabulary achievement, sentence a- 
chievement, ana total reading achievement. The differential indicates the discrepancy 
between the total language potential and the actual reading achievement . Tabie 2 
shows the median scores for the entire division, with a differential also indicated 
on this table of the discrepancy between reading achievement and actual grade 
placement. 

Com paring Potential Reading Grade Equivalent with Actual Reading Grade Equivalent 
A comparison of the two measures will answer the following questions: 
(1) Are any children in this group limited in reading because of lack of understanding 
of spoken language? 
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(2) At what reading level can a child understand spoken language? 

(3) HoVf far above recline grade is each child's listening comprehension? 

(4) Among pupils who are candidates fcr remedial reading instruction, which have 
the highest learning potential? 

C omparing the Child's Actual Reading Grade Lquivalent with h; s r u rr ' " 1 - le Placement 
The Actual Reading Grade Equivalent on the Reading Tesi will indicant, 

(1) Which pupils are ecnievin? much arx>ve grad'j level ind r-ed inctr icticn^l programs 
to mater their superior reading a enlevement, 

(2) Which pupils are reading below grade level arri need instructional programs below 
the usual le* r el for the grade, 

f3i Which pupils are seriously retarded in reading, .eeding mtensivr remedial programs, 



MEDIAN SCORES ::0th Percentile! 



TABLE 2: Division Sugary 



Vocab Pot 
Sent Pot 
Total jl 

Vocab Aoh 
Sent Ach 
Total A- 

st iff, 
G.P. Diff 



** 



Pre* D ost 



Pre Post 



1.4 



1.3 



1.3 



+.1 



1.9 
2.2 

1.4 
1.4 



-.8 
= .3 



2.5 



? i 



1.4 



3.0 
2.6 



1.9 



-.7 



i 



Pre Post 



2.8 



~,8 
-.6 



2.3 
2.3 

-.4 
-.9 



3.3 
3.0 
3.2 

2.6 
2.0 



Pre Post 



-.6 
-1.1 



3.3 
2.9 
3.2 

2.7 
2 . h 



5 

■1.5 



4.2 
3.5 
3.7 

2.9 
3.0 

2.9 



Pre Post 



•1.5 



4.0 
i. 5 
3.6 



3.0 
3.0 

-.6 
-2.2 



5.0 
3.6 
4.3 

3.4 
3.8 
3.5 



Pre Post 



4.8 



4 n. 



4.3 
3.7 
4.0 



5.8 



Pre Post 



4,6 

z R 



4.2 

5 . r 4.0 

4.9 



-.9 



6.7 
5.0 

6.1 

5.7 
5.0 
5.5 

-1,0 



_ 7 1 _ i ? 



-•1 



-2.3 -2.3 



*Pre-tesf. Adninistt- *ed in September, 1971 
**Post-test: Administered in April, 1972 
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further analysis of the pre- ar.a post- test results indicate the total number of children 
m :he sys^m who were rea ling ut. u « grace level at the time the test was given. It is 
realize'! that the potential of the children must be the primary gauge by which reading 
success is measured. Nevertheless, in a school system that has traditionally followed 
the graded system of organization, comparison of achievement to grade placement remains 
the standard of performance. 





rupiib i 
I 


*> 


]C L C V C i. 

3 


4 


5 


6 


7 












if 
/* 






ft 


O/ 

/v 








/» 


V 


% 




at 


Total 




?r°-Test 


26-i 


73 


346 


85 


413 


96 


410 


96 


352 


88 


304 


85 


283 


36 


2372 


88 


rost-Test 


319 


39 


309 


-» -j 

! t 


398 


94 


396 

L 


93 


328 


84 


282 


82 


283 


91 


2315 


87 



Pre I htm r. i ry Conclusions frorr, Pro-Test Results 

On *he HEiS '.f .'.forr^itiop. contained in ahov- tables, several pertinent con- 
clusion r j'a"-. '-^ fall and ased for pinning the in-service efforts. 

I. Svstonv/!':-, ?r .e - ; "ih 3 ren enter the first graces with language potential 

-,-joqu ite .0 rr:--t the chdl-nge of first grade work in reading; (Table 2, 

Cr v-* I i'Ot-na il; . 

- n : n n »o^i »i t -or realized, hov/^/er, aed a rather severe differential 

r -coirs tr. tr it " o second qr?de level; (Table2 , Grade 2 achievement). 

-r rr . - r .^., ,i ^r-n-i-: r o k >d off to a l^ss severe level in the intermediate 
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grades but fK en reappears at the seventh grade; (Table2 , Grades 3-7 
differential) . 

4. The potential and reading achievement scores show a corresponding 
dropping away from actual grade placement; (Table 2, Grades 2-7 G.P. 
differential) . 

5. Beyond the first grace, actual achievement in reading falls as much as 
two grades below placement; (Table 2 , Grades 2-7 achievement). 

. All schools show i similar potential with no single school, or grade, 

differs : markeciy 
7 Altrcuur t; -=> tar.Ies show only the median, the results indicate i 

similarity nf ichie/ement, as '.veil as a similar diffential; 
B. A comparison of the vocabulary potential with the contence potential 

shows t-at *he latter Logins tc nrop more rapidly as the chile progresses 

f v* rrv ,~v. q t^nd^ t G n-e true with achievement also' 

9. The -ercen^g*-- of :nilcr-n revung L<: lew grade level is </ • singly high, in 

view of tr.v c rj rili pct^r.ti il . 

Pxehmjn i ry r x mm ,-nnatio:- ? 
*v r . - • t ;- : v.vrj -.^ from i~fcrrrat.cn gleaned from classroom ' r isi- 



tations ny consult \ ~ • , v . sjp 



j^rt-V; irr. memoirs, ir.^ from initial contacts with 



to 3 ^ he^ s , * ; " ° f- I *c v/ 1 r c r\ co m me n *i 3 tic n l~ ~ r ° m a n e . 

i. It v, *s 0 r/:ic_r "hat *ne aos^rce c a requentnl, well-planner: guide for 

the roadie rrrv; r ~"' hiuxleroo * rocrdir itod plan to cope with the teaching 
of r^idi-u ar . i rr^jor r^rv- mmenda* icn v. 5 that efforts bp made to develop 
such a guide . 
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The ..igh precentage of children not reading on qrade level throughout the 
svstjrr: r.ade Vnvious tr.e need for d.::erentiated and diversified multi-level 
m ^nais ana attention was drawn to the need to use care in the distribution 
of reading materials. 

The fact that the potential was not being reached for many children led to 
a recommendation that efforts be made to encourage each teacher Lo carefully 
assess the needs of each child and to plan mdividualizea reading programs. 
It was further recommended that teachers attempt to use a more creative and 
flexible approach and that the classroom atmosphere be mad^ more appealing 
to the learner. 

The teachers m the system, although professional as a group, needed to b« 
more awire of the newest methods, materials, and techniques and it was 
suggested ;r_at increased provision 'no made for this type of professional 
grow** . 

Conclusions from Po s t -Test Results 
sis ct t-~e *r formation contained in the aiove table several portr : k nt con- 
vere :rawr as <o croaress rr.vie during the first year, based uron : d comparison 
z r>l s z f r e s 1 1 1 s . 

Systemv/r:-, jU grade levels iri :n aH schools, the potential had shown 
a predictihi^ m^reis". Luring r Ys six rrorth period between th° pre- and 
post- ?e^ts, th* pc/enMal showed i-*era'?e r-«- lian increase for the system 
of ,61. f urtnermcre , the inferential between actual grade placement and 
pot^tial hid les:-:cn^'- J {the m-an referential was now .5, compared to .7 

last fall) . 



2. Systemwide, again at all grade levels and, except at one school, 

the reading achievement haa shown an increase, although not 
at the same level as the potential, -.verage median increase for the six 
month period was .34, with a range in the various grades cf ,01 (no increase) 
to . 89 (a full year) . 

3. The normatr-e increase in potential, with the slower increase in reading 
achievement, had contributed to the fact that a wide differential still exists, 
systemwide, oetween potential and achievement, with an average mecian 
differential of .9 compared tc .5 in the fall. 

4. The differential between achievement and actual grade placement had been 
stabilizes anu shewed no appreciable change from fall. 

I. Agair , as ir tne nil, the results showed a remarkaoie continuity from school 
to school, aru, again, no sencol or grade differed markedly from the ui- 
visicn pattern . 

k. A compansc " :: t^e vccaiL'L'lary potential achievement with sentence achieve- 
ment i.nc:c. ite" i i-ciaedlv higner increase in sentence achievement {.o, 
compare" to . . 

7 . A ccmDiriSo: -f l v o vocacdary potential with sentence potential indicates 
the reverse z : t- 2 :>v/'» sti^re^t in that vocabulary potential showee the 
greatest i r <~re : s^ f . -t co m p ; re d to . 4 * . 

S u mm a 1 1 o n i r d_ 1 C2_TJT: ° r dat io r jp r F\. ' '" n r Gr owth cj n ng ^he Secnpc Year 
The rooriipvon r'rir.a pro;nm v as able to nring to the elementary tr- i^ners of 
Southampton Jo.::, a r ,moer of -xpvn^nces Wit represented the mere positive 
approaches taken 4 cn <y *.<y.var'i instructional improvement: Systerrized and standard- 
ized evaluation, form il graduate classes, regularized consultative nd, and 
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demonstration of mitor:ai ar.'J technique. This wealth of resources had oeen expected 
tc prc- € -ic i suLs'i.-t-iI improvement m the cerall reading i enlevement . Such im- 
provement oij not taV.e place, hcwever, if one judges by total median number of 
months imprc\ emer.t . The ip.stpjctior.il pence between pre- and post-testing periods 
v/us six months an:: a gain of it least six months in achievement would be expected. 
Actual gam, as snov/n oy the tests v. as approximately three ^nd one-half months, or 
much less that -crrvally expected. A clcser anal/sis v/as essential, therefore, to 
hypothesize w-at am cccjr. A gam of over s.x months m potential aces indicate that 
the programs J: na\- a positive effect. 

It was "Jifr.c^It to -^asrno mmy :.f the improvements that /.ore observer m the reading 
practmes c: the system. Aithougn the gam v/as slight, there v/as an improvement in 
reacmg achi:-vement ;r every grace level and m every school, with the exception of 
one qrac- level m one schorl. The system v/as trior., mowing a s.abhzmg effect in 
that the urcr, m ac^e/ement as ;r post ye^rs hau : eon sloweu. The atmospnere m the 
classroom, .it- the vv :c js p- found interest of -he teachers, and the more flexible 
attitude *cwar; .r.yr.ru.. r /.as notic-mlo although not measured. Furthermore, teachers 



v.a: . v.m i mmo pcsitme cu 1 



m < y>r.ew that f he chilcr^n had the 



were 



pct«rt:?! m'. -xmt- - s :< t meeting th- ^allergc . 7/ hat of the future ? V/hat improve- 
~ er >c rr~- 4 ' /mm.iv ^ r mm? Mew cc^ld the m-service program be improved. 

7/h^re s r ' Jn 'm*. rr.-rm^s m r-a r :.ng r / mr^r'e J : 'I */ :cl lowing recommendations were 
mad^ m Ar ~' -"Kef ,v it t ircner "ffcrtj wri aMow . essential improvement to take 
pi ace . 

1. Tne 'Jev»*lorr.'-::t rf ti e readme: curriculum guide should ccnimue. It is 
essential W*t tempers hive a clear jnd^rstancmg as to the goais or an 
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instructional program and r ov; these goals effect the desired outcomes. In 
the reacmg iircgram , for example, there are any number of sets of skills that 
are suggested ror rr.a stery at a particular point or, indeed, even included at 
all. One series of basal reacers might emphasize phonics as an essential 
tool to rea::mg, while another series may follow another approach. The 
approach that Southampton Cc.ir.ty vishes to follow in the teaching of read- 
ing sroulc ce de velcpec cooperatively and in terms of the needs of the pupils 
m the system. T he lack of this systemzed program has created confusion 
amc" "he i r :r.^rs as tc direction and has had a negative effect upon indi- 
vidual re a l:ng success. The teachers have produced a workable philosophy 
and a set cf general objectives . The next steps will include 

a stuay of thv skills and outcomes desired for each grade level and a review 
of the materials anj tec 1 niqjes essential to gaining those outcomes. After 
the program nas r.jcr. rrodjced, it will oe subject to modification as it is 
follower an J t're cl assroom results are observed. This is a long-term process 
ana !■ mast re recognizee that snort-term results cannot be expected to show 
anv startling ir crease :n reacmg achievement. This curriculum development 
a spec* w:l] ne .\ jiicmg a four/nation upon which long range improvement will 
r>e projected . 

The formal ai - aticn program, as described previously, should be continued. 
rh«* standardized test results, as presented , were revealing 

and did snow tne reading problem in a clear fashion. It is recognized that 
there r?re se/*-ra! limitations cf st indardized tests that must be considered 
before ma'i-g judgments of the results reported. The test was a group test; 
it was given un^er strict time limits* and the results are standardized to 



nation*! ncrrr.s. Nevertheless, as a survey, the fact remains that the tests, 
both pre- and tost- indicate 3 severe reading probla" m the system as a 
v/hole. Sucr a revealing situation should nor, however, oe regarded as 
totally negative. The object of the testing program was to assess the ef- 
ficacy of the rresert instructional pattern and to uncover the facts as they 
might exist. This was accomplished and the results used to plan 

constructively for program improvement. Continuation of the testing program 
will permit 3 continuous assessment of the program of the system as a whole, 
at each graue level ana for each scrool. Although the test is a group-survey 
type, the individual results will also allow teachers to continue studying 
individual results to determine both progress and individual need. 
3. The in-service traimr^ program, both the resource consultant phase and the 
formal class pnase should be continued. These efforts should oe of a nature 
that will nave more cirect effect m the classroom. The work completed during 
the pas* y-ar was of a generalized nature, in v/hich the teachers did benefit 
from exner: > ncwieuge cf a formative fashion. Topics covered can now ser/e 

a ras* raiding s^iH i -ct ruction, with more emphasis upon teaching 
technic ue . 7 emonstrati^ns for materials, demonstration lessons m the class- 
rccm, *r : :c^su:t*j-t he In m t-~e classroom would be cf value. Teachers have 
tndicit^u a v, isr that mere visitatiors to the classroom by consultants be made. ; 
These visits might include time to observe the teacher's k^sscn planning and 
ictual t^ichmg techniques, and to offer suggesiions for alternate approaches. 
The forma! vhss should also be concerned with a practical, work shop-type 
apr^v~h. Topics covered in tne class should include the skill building phase 
of the readirg prc^^s, emphisis upon extending vocabulary building experiences 
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and teacher participation exercises of material preparation. The resource 
personnel utilize- :n the formal class should also be a part of the consultive 
phase described above , thus aiding in the development of an articulated m- 
se r vice program. 

Although much effect has been expended, and a hopeful outlook is apparent, 
the tremendous gap between reading achievement and both potential and grade 
placement cannot oe overcome by rormative means. Improvement will come 
from such measures as outlined abc _ but growth will be steady, with little 
hope of a reading gain that would indicate that the children are reading grade- 
level material. It is obvious that some type of special and sustained massive 
effort should be made. There are many possibilities and the literature avail- 
able descnoes such techniques as contract learning situations, the utilization 
of special materials, the utilization of specially trained personnel, and the 
reorganization of the school structure toward an ungraded approach* Keeping 
in mind the local resources available, both in staff and material, it behooves 
the school leadership in Southampton County to develop a special program 
t h 3 1 will u^iliz^ present re sources , that will be feasible to conduct, and that 
can be expected to produce the short-term results desirea. It is suggested 
that a program might oe attempted that would include the following features: 
a. The present reading program, utilizing the basal reading materials and 

reading personnel now available, would be continued. This will provide 

the nasic foundation. 

d. A daily enricnment program, to reinforce basic skills, in addition to the 
above, would be conducted 

by all teachers in all schools, using every type of experience and material 
available . 



c. Pupils would be assigned to reading groups on the oasis of reading 
achievement, irregardless of grade placement. 

d. Teachers would be assigned to work, with these groups in terms of 
tieir individual competence es and abilities. 

e. F^pil groups would be flexible and pupils would move to another group 
when, and if, progress so indicated. 

Such a program would shorten the amount of time tc be spent on the remainder 
of the curriculum tut all education is a matter of priorities and such a program 
should increase reading abilities to ^ degree that the total educational program 
would benefit, 

Southampton County Language Arts Enrichment Program 
For the school year 1972-73, the effort to provide an optium reading program for the 
elementary cupils of the Southampton County Public Schools had progressed to an en- 
richment phase. In addition to the regula r reading program as previously followed, with 
major empahsis upcn the basal reader and grade level skills approach, a daily enrichment 
program was inaugurated. This enrichment phase was to be conducted by every classroom 
teacher n every school for a one-hour time period (9:00-10:00 a.m.) each day and would 
employ every type of experience and material available, with the exception of basal readers 
It v.as intended to he flexible in nature, with children assigned to their enrichment groups 4 
on the basis of reading achievement, irregardless of actual grade placement. 
Characteristics , The program was highlighted by the following features: 

1. Enrichment: It was hoped that the program would bring to the pupils a 
tremendous variety of broadening experiences and that every conceivable 
type of material would be utilized. 

2. Flexibility: The program was designed by its very nature to be flexible. 
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No one approach was suggested nor were certain materials prescribed. 
Each teacher was to enjoy maximum freedom in experience selection. 

3. Individualization: Pupils were assigned to enrichment groups for initial 
implementation on the basis of reading achievement scores as recorded 
on the Durrell Listening Reading Series in April. This represented initial 
placement, however, and pupils were to be shifted to other groups as 
their language arts instructional needs dictated. 

4 # Pupil-Centered: Pupils were placed in groups irregardless of grade place- 
ment. No number or letter grades were to be assigned but rather anecdotal, 
periodical written progress reports were to be made. Pupils were not be be 
judged on arbitrary grade-level skill achievement but upon their language 
development . 

5 # Creative and Stimulating: Each teacher was encouraged to provide the most 
stimulating environment and to utilize the most creative technique at hi-; 
command. With the exception of the ban upon the basal reader approach 
curing this period, the teachers were to use every type of material available. 

6. A-l Priority: The program was regarded as essential and all of the supervisory 
and administrative aid possible was to be given. Materials presently avail- 
able were reorganized a** d redistributed for maximum utilization. 

The central objective was quite clear—present to the pupils of Southampton County an 

opportunity t~ develop to their potential in language arts through a program that allowed 

every teacher to teach children without the traditional restraints. 

Premises: The enrichment program, as described above, was an outgrowth of, 
and was based upon, the following pertinent premises: 

1. The present language arts program, in spite of the dedicated efforts of the 
teachers of the Southampton County Public Schools, a wealth of instructional 
materials, and the potential of the pupils, was not resulting in 
sufficient reading achievement and growth. The results of standardized test- 
ing conducted during the past two years revealed that over 50% of the secondary 
students and over 87% of the elementary school students were not reading to 
grade level. Although it can be debated that grade level standards are arbitrary 
and should not be used as an evaluative criterion, it muft be realized that the 
Southampton County Public School system was organized as a graded school 
system and that, without other acceptable criteria, grade standards did remain 
as the logical basis upon which success must be measured. 

2. Southampton County Schools, as pointed out above, were organized in the 
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traditional, and universally accepted, graded structure. Such a structure 
is restrictive by nature and quite often results in pupil failure due to the 
lack of opportunity for individualized instruction and proper instructional 
materials . 

3. The present approach utilized primarily throughout the system was that of 
the basal reader approach* Utilization of such traditional material is, of 
course, an educationally sound pattern of instruction. However, over- 
emphasis and narrow confinement to these materials results, too often, 
in a stilted and unimaginative routine Furthermore, it becomes difficult 
if not impossible to meet individual needs through such a restricted read- 
ing curriculum, 

4. The elementary teachers of the Southampton County Public Schoc i, working 
both as a group, and as individual school faculties, had spent considerable 
time working toward the development of a reading curriculum guide. The ac- 
cepted philosophy behind this movement had stated that aU teachers are 
indeed teachers of reading and must exert every possible effort toward reading 
improvement. Furthermore, it was a matter of record that the elementary 
teachers have expressed their desires for a more flexible, pupil-oriented, and 
individualized approach. 

In summary the enrichment program attempted to incorporate features that emphasized 
(a) continuous progress rather than the graded structure; (b) a wealth of materials 
and techniques rather than the basal approach: (c) total staff involvement in 
language arts rather than specialized teachers* and (d) an enriched and stimulating 
environment rather than a restricted and inflexible pattern. 

The 1972-73 Program 
On the basis of the survey and evaluation results for 1971-72, and the point to 
which the in-service activities had evolved, ;our recommendations for 1972-73 
were made: 

1. The development of a Reading Curriculum Guide should continue. 

2. The Evaluation and Sur/ey Program of testing reading achievement 
should continue . 



3. The In-Service Training Program should continue. 

4, A Language Arts Enrichment Program should be established. 

These recommendations were accepted and the program conducted in 1972-73 
attempted to fuse these items into the total coordinated effort. 
The Reading Curriculum Guide 

Quoting from Kimball Wiles' Supervision For Better Schools (Prentice Hall, 1967), 
curriculum means many things: the concept that exists in the minds of the staff; 
the design and structure of the curriculum plan; the organization of the curriculum 
that is described in curriculum bulletins and guides; the instructional materials 
used' the beliefs about the educational process: and the experiences provided for 
the children. Unfortunately, many school systems have little in the way of guides 
or courses of study that spell out the details of the above . Sieving that an es- 
sential task in reading improvement is the development of such a curriculum guide, 
the teachers, both in faculty groups and specific committees, developed a guide 
that can now be jsed as a flexible base for ihe reading program. As a cooperative 
effort, it reflects the philosophy and orientation of the teachers of Southampton 
County. This was a major project and will prove to have a significant long-range 
effect on reading improvement. The guide will need to be handled flexibly and 
reflect changes in philoi. ny as it is utilized. 

The Evaluation and Survey Program 

Evaluation and appraisal of any undertaking must be a continuous process in order 
that the degree of success can be measured. The testing instrument utilized in 
this program continues to be the Durrell Listening-Reading Series, copyright 1969, 
Harcourt, Brace, Jcvanovich, IncJhis series includes two phases: (a) listening 
O Test which determines the reading capacity or potential in both vocabulary and 



paragraph meaning; and (b) Reading Test which determines the actual reading 
achievement in the same areas. With the testing program in its second year 
of operation, a sequence has now been developed in that the spring testing 
results not only serve as an evaluative or post-test measure for that year but * 
also become the initial appraisal or pre-test measure for the coming year/ The 
results of the pre-test (Aprii 1972) results and the post-test (April 1973) are 
presented herewith in tabular form. 



MEDIAN SCORES (50th Percentile) 
TABLE A: Division Sucrnary 





*Pre 


1 

** 

Post 


Pre 


2 

Post 


Pre 


3 

Post 


t 

Pre 


Post 


5 

Pre 


Post 


( 

Pre 


Post 


7 

Pre 


Post 


Vocab Pot 


1.6 


2.7 


2.2 


3.2 


3.0 


3- r 


3.3 


4.4 


4.2 


5.2 


5.0 


6.3 


5.8 


6.5 


Sent Pot 


1.6 


2.3 


1.9 


2.8 


2.6 


3.0 


3.0 


3.6 


3.5 


4.0 


3.6 


5.1 


4.4 


5.2 


Total Pot 


1.6 


2.5 


2.2 


3.0 


2.9 


3.3 


3.2 


4.0 


3.7 


4.7 


4.3 


5.8 


5.3 


6.4 


Vocab Ach 


1.0 


1.5 


1.4 


2.4 


2.2 


2.7 


2.6 


3.0 


2.9 


3.5 


3.4 


4.9 


4.2 


6.0 


Sent Ach 


1.1 


1.6 


1.4 


2.1 


1.9 


3.0 


2.6 


3.5 


3.0 


4.5 


3.8 


5.6 


5.C 


5.8 


Total Ach 


1.0 


1.6 


1.4 


2.3 


2.1 


2.8 


2.6 


3.1 


2.9 


3.9 


5.5 


5.2 


4.5 


6.1 


Test Dlff 


-.6 


-.9 


-.8 


-.7 


-.8 


-.5 


-.6 


-.9 


-.8 


-.8 


-.8 


-.6 


-.8/ 


-.3 


G.P. Diff 


-.3 


-.2 


-.4 


-.5 


-.6 


-1.0 


-1.2 


-1.7 


-1.9 


-1.9 


-2.3 


-1.6 


-2.3 


-1.7 



*Pre~test: Administered in April, 1972 
**?ost-Test: Administered in April, 1973 
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The In-Service T ra ining Program 

Beginning in Augjst witn the pre-school ccn.forer.c , -ff: its \\^r,» r : v> f c • ' : -ang^ 
all teacners in the system, both elementary ar~: seconJ * y, V o~ ''onc^rr^C wit}, the 
total reading program and 10 study the various gride level cx^ -tjr.-xe:- . it was re- 
cognized from the beginning "Hat much work needle to b- direct to-war- curriculum 
development. Sessions at the pre-schcol con:\-r>.*nce mclucei the nigrdigntr^g of :he 
efforts for the year, a review of reaair.g needs, and small arouc sessions jc wru ^ 
relevant material was presented, 

J sing the conference us an impetus for the beginning c: the scnool y*i: , vas re- 
cognized that formal class work would be essential u- continuous stimulation 
professional growth. Two graduate level courses were offered curing th- first semester 
through the auspices of the University of Virginia Schcol of Contmjir.c Luucaticn. The 
first of thc^e, GS Education 15 i: Reading m Elementary Schools, was Gfvrea as an 
extension of the work previously covered in Lne Elementary Schcol Reading Curriculum 
course offered m the Spring of 1 972 . The course was concern^ with finalizing the 
philosopny, grdde level skills, objectives and de^loping informal reaumg inventories. 
The second course Lcuc ation 129: Teachirg of !<eamr g m the S^ccr^iry 3j "^cls was 
offered in recognition of the fact that the raiding effort is a unitary ratt-r tnut shoulc 
include atter* nn V ill gran** le.els. The fern* i J course work was continued trrough the 
Spring of 1973 with GS Educi tion \2 r ,: ''reitiy Mat^rialr fcr tn e '1 icn i rg u2L_^^lijJ12_L§ 
tnt offering . This eours^ was design- i to r« ,i :w the materials ir.d tec! rnq - essential 
to a multi-sensory experience lpproacn V ^ : nru, wjtn much i^ncb-r : u» icipuUoi . The 
culminating m-serv^r- activity of 're v-ar -o-n^ .* 0 ; 3n exhibit of rh^ rn iK rials pro- 
duced dun~n the sem^st^r, in rlu'iing a .-err pro ^nsiv^ nsplsy of t*v*r l • r-rra^ 1 mate. *s. 
The exhibit wis wid-ly a't^nd^i md ^rcdi is an irpetu-. t it ,r- iOtwity. It 
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1 i 1 rf*\ 



SO 



vieit^d trio individual schools 



it rujJ.ir i' r rl 



i: '* suggestions as r-qu-siee 



Perr aps :h». : Y s . 



■:\"_rt irr.prc elementary reading achievement was the ostabli- 
,rrjnT., It v.."j-: recocnizeel that So.ithamptor County was faced 



-i r* " j ^ v 



: r 



err.cnt v. as substantially behind potential. 

err.ent v/as ruch less :han could be normally 



: : a " c: ~- • n t ^ - s r o r cc m p ~ j te n vy a r ' 1 read l ng t e a ch 1 ng o f f l cie ncy . 
t - nla"..!* tor i massive introduction of different reading material. 

s i \ ngu .a experiences cf the pupils varied greatly. 
-n ir: deliberation, k v.- -is decided that an enrichment program, 



v. r _d i re a v/ortrv.vhiK* attempt to counter the problems 



SI": ip 



any r :p*ls as 



::*:»:: r i« anc creative prcgri. , ^n. 
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s e i i t v 



: >- 1 m: , " * " 1 h r.upils rear. _ :^nec as th<> re^d'. change and 



iid t::V v ill <">:ter. i language- f>:p»"»ri» .i' e should be 



6. The pupils need tc be involved in self-evaluation and mace avare of the 
virVi ':e:v£s:-V of bosoming a gr^oi reader. 

7. Skills must oor *oue tc be emphasized and the regular re-acing program 
extender * 

The program v/ts ritia^ri 1.1 September 1972. it should be kept in mind that a number 
of steps vwre involves, including: 

1. Organization or the e T 'aluuti/e test results as a basis to grouping. 

J. L'vai ^atic " of toucher competency as a basis for assigning groups. 

3 t Pe-distriou^o of r/ailable materials to a.d instruction. 

4. Pianripg a irru nistr~ live details including re-grcup:r.g , time schedules, and 
supervision . 

- . In form i no 5 z hoc 1 l l i ± : d nr. e m ;>o r s a no pa rents of the plan. 

o. Orientation ana prof ition cf + r.e ? caching staff to th>: necessity and 

possible :^ccm---s. 
7. Provisior - f -yon' iltant aisist mc- v/non requested. 

Su mm arv a r d ^'oprij sic rs 
.ne ,:o Jth ir : * ^n '~V k ,:-*y L"?cr'*»r.at- . 7< r : nti.ng Program, after two y^ars, can only be 
reoard^d v. Ltd r ziir>*c~ r 4 rri':-~ y ~t uoi rrudishment . The 1 children are evidencing a 



^rea" t degre- o: r i :: r g : " lavorvrt , tn- to- toners " iv^ p 
vv -,r'hv- ; ilf :-s £r o. '■ . "iMt:*3, "i sy^m-wio-. 'jumculum guide for the reading program 
has nr-en •;fvd:r/'; < r 4 . *h rj * irr.iriictntr.e st rf continues to be enthusiastic m its ef- 
forts *o rr«_--»* tv r'je cd m- • *' i rt* j r-.c-ry ir. hvidu u child's needs. lough standard- 
ir1 toctc -,prr.c;,-' rr!/ n>» v. of ^viiuiUor, iVy, nevertheless, are a most 
import- T«- ir/- or i^rnr-sl. Id- r est results ir^sen'-d previously r^v^al promising 
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l, r/^ participate'^ m a number of 



3;;u pleasing results ar u se'^-ral pertinent conclusions can bt? drav/n: 



1. Systerr.vmie , it all grace levels, and in all schools, tne potential r:is 
shown a preaictuole increase. Du.ing tne ten month period between the 
pre and post-tests, the octential shows an average median increase tor 
the system. o* 9.3 r tenths. 

2. Systemwide, aaair at all grade levels, and in all schools, the reaoi nq 
achievement h^s c 'rov;n the normall y expected increase . Tne average 
median increase for the system v/a. 10 months, compared !o 5.7 months 
during the previous ten months. Tl is represents a remar<able increase 
of reading achievement efficiency of 6 6?' . 

3. The range of .rcrease in reauirg achievement for the division v/as from 
5 montns (4th Grace) to 1.7 yrs. (6th Grace). 

L The median differential between potential and achiever en t was 7.3 months 
during the previous testing period indicating that the children has the 
potential to achive at a much higher rate than vas ac ccr.pl i shed. This 
median differential is now 6.7 norths, indicating that the childrer of 
Southampton County, as a group , are still not reading to potential , the 
major goal of any reading program. However, they have narrov*xi the gap 
by 6 months. The potential, in other words, has continued to ererge under 
the flexible conditions of the enrichrent hour and this presents a 
challenge to the teachers. 



5. Tne mcr'-is mahna achievement if most r.oticable at Gri>_-s 5,0, 
an^ 7 -uth substantial guns of 1.0, 1.7, ind 1.6 years, respectfully. 
This is a positive factor in that the children v/ill De entering the junior 
nign with mien improved reading skills for the content areas. 

o . The reading i "* 'i i c - / rj rn e n t u t r i n o t s no v; as nj ch i rr pr o ve n t i r, G r a d rj s 
1,2,3, and 4, lroicatmg inn more -intention needs to be given to oasic 
rei r iirg skills. Analysis of the maivicual t^st results reveals weakness- 
es in noth hst-.-ni:/; and vocabulary ar r -ai . 

As rot^'i , t~> r. remits ire hr:itv: m s r cpe, hut prcvi^p a definite bisis of comparison 

fr m c: y r ' - t v -- :*•*■:*_. Tesj formal evaluation aru systematic observation can be made. 

1. The -itrr.o^p^er" in th^ classrc ms is ^en^rilly less stilted ini is micro flexible, 
allowing for mor^ ir iiviaiil growth 

2. A greater van** 1 ; of rat^ruls, v/ith mere* vTe«iUv»* utilization is in evidence in 
the classrooms an" on the hull^tm be amm , 



The teachi.g staff, :n q^r,°ral, is r,o;o con^rn^d with th~- proqross of *^ach 
child and is akir.g *h c * time to r.tudy m'lividaai s . 
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The teicnir:; £.<.::, ig*j.r. in genera, is rrcr*» •.nowle :ge.iokj concerning the 
skills ar.c f. .v :q_- s c: reicrg ir.J is using objectives is a 01 sis for e- 
val^atic: . 

still exists but there is 
/ re is ire to provide ^r. instructional 




tr.it 



■* ~ * siti c fiec w»th t he Q-iins made md realizes 
:,t :>-:rg reic^eu. Further efforts will forth- 
i j'.tv :;u* , ire in cn-cciro ir.c continuous 



; i . s 



:r. r«jv.i: - arrnieve: 



3 c 1 1 \ i * * r ' s 



1 - f- 



l:r'.-.j mrec'dy tc the nroadenirg an : ^tirr.-:3tir.g 
:<_'. :v:'y rrcrni'g ir. e*ery clas orcom tc e-ery chile . 
:eoc- i -ar v.ill he included it. * :\e overall irproverent 
; r •_- ' t o i r r • - rr i :c Moc : f i c a t *r r. s o f the f o I low - 



Th 'irge of rnr.g I*"- lOVvr -v.s ar ; cnroreiogical ages '*~wUio he narrowed. 
Tnis ecu!': :e ^co-: r nil s:.** w; illcwir.y t.oe teachers of c-rtair. levels to con- 
djet the errior.Tert program v.it.n their c-\n homerooms. It is suggested thrit 
tnis ne icne .it Graces 1-s .ir.d P r a:'- 7. Grades A -b should ::e cress-graded 
is h_:or^. rrogr"."^ for Gr-i'ies t-1 ire Gride 7 a~, unique i- themselves. 
The prirr.irv Lvrivin ,z ere of rusic s<i\\ ce/eiopment while the se /^nth grace 



progr^r 



conte: t and junior high goals. 



2. The variety of vtivit^es concue'ed Curing the enrichment pre :ram shcjld he 
^xt^nued r w , s'^ulc uraw icon ecntent areas as a source of context. 

3. The types of 'ic'i/wes, materials arc exrenences utilized during the enrich- 
ment nour i:oj] f i ue reviewed by the stalf ane reconstituted for the year so as 
to avoid o jpli'-iticn i:^ r -etition. Specific times should be set aside for 
planning am ^xch'tr.ge of eas among memher of the teaching staff. 

4. Attention sr.o^lc n<? given to thj import -sace jnd necessity of using the en- 
richment hour *c reinforce raiding skills. 
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5. It is impossible for the central staff to nrovicie adequate daily super/ision 
of this program m each school. This task must become the responsibility 
of the on-site administrator . This must be more than mere inspection; 
rather, it should be a carefully pl^nnpd nnri sequential program of qnpep'i- 
sion. Objectives for ever/ lesson must be formulated in the light of over- 
all goals ard the administration must see that the objectives are evaluated. 

The Assessment Program. The testing program will be continued. Not oniy 

have the results been utilized as a measure of evaluating the progress made *.r 

reading achie /eme.nt , but m addition, they have served as a major incentive to 

the teachers. The continuation of this program will allow an on-going appraisal 

of success. For 1973-74, the beginning first graders and all children new to the 

system, *s well as any children whose records reveal incomplete or questionable 

test results should be tested in Septemoer, with all children being tested in April. 

The spring (1974) results can again be used to determine the efficiency of the 

overall effort m improving reading skiils. 

The In-Service Program. The sequential program of teacher training that was 
begun m 1971 will be continued and expanded to include all members of the 
secondary level teaching staff. It is suggested that provisions be made for 
consultants an^ resource personnel to continue work with the teachers in 
improving -3:1 chases of the reading program, including visitations during the 
enrichment ho jr. In addition to consultant visitations, the following activities 
should De considered: 

1. As stated previously, it is essential that each building principal be given 
more responsibility for the supervision and coordination of the reading 
program. This type of leadership will provide a constant resource for 
the teachers, as well as to assure coordination of efforts at the school 
level. Such leadership capabilities muqt bp developed and a course 
"Organization and Admini stration of Reading Frograms" is available and 
will be efferea in 1973-74. ~~ 



2. Prmcipiis charged v.'ith the primary responsibility of administering 
the schools, carrying out School Board policy: however, the instructional 
program mus: no: ne neglected. This dual 'ale of administering and super- 
vising req^r.-s *r :t consideration oe given for provision of additional h^lp. 
will oe outstanding reading teacher from eachschool 
designcii^"; a: a " ; i^g resource person and that this person will he delegated 
the resconsinilitv of aiding the principal w.th the coordination uf the program. 
This person oe able to facilitate the sharing of ideas and materials 
and to vvor< cic seiv vatn each teacher . These teachers should oe participants j 
m the clars for i^.ir.i stritors notea above. 

3. The secor.darv reading program, graces 6-12, has traditionally been the 
resron^ibilit / cf the English teacr^rs, if indeed d program exists. This 
is no longer ^n accepted pattern :nu provisions for reading improvement 
are nov: regardec as an integral part of the secondary curriculum. In- 
order :o assure a:; orderly transition from the elementary level to the 
junior hign le"el, and to empnasize that reading instruction should be 
available at ail i-vels, provision v:ill be made to provide training m 
reading tec": nquei for secondary teachers. A course, ' Teaching of 
Readm/i ir "re Ccr.tcr.t Areas" is available and will be offered curing 
1973-74 . 

Tne ^ommur :<~a* .cn Prcdr^m. The reading improvement program in Southampton 
County has h-^en carefully planned, is urique in its structure, ^nd has resulted 
m a significant n:- :n achievement levels. School Board members have been 
•cent m:o r m r ^> nf tre r redress , as well as parents to a lesser iegree. There 
u a' i\$ r > S't'^ .-ore coverage of the program activities through the media. 

Theseefforts to provide pjhh^ity and communicate egress v.lll DC 
continued "inn ^>::ir/:o':. Nev/s;: ^pe: accounts, periodical bulletins, summar/ 
reoorts tc nir^rts, P.T.A. prcgrims, i^d related activities will be utilized 
to emprasize * ; - import . ^ cf the reining program. A staff memberv:ili ^e 
, ; ,,v.q3M-: tris rrecfic responsibility and encouriq-d f o provide such a cc A itinuous 
and seqiertni .£<_r/i~e. As th^ reading p*oaram continues to grevv in Southampton 
County, ,k is s~ary that document ition mace. Therefore, 

an on-goirxj file will:' 1 ** r -pt °f events ind communication releases a:, they occur. 



V. The Materuls ar^ j Experience Program. Throughout the reading program as 

organized since 1971, there have been no special or unique materials adopted 
for the entire county. This has been an outgrowth of the philosophy of the 
consultant coordinators v.ho believe that sound reading instruction must be based 
upon teacher competency and that the creative teacher will select and provide 
those materials most needed. In view of the reading achievement gain, as 
noted in the taoles of results, this belief has been justified. The time has come, 
however, when added efforts in material utilization are essential if the gains 
are to be reinforced. Again, no special ideological type is suggested, such 
as Psycho-Technics ?r Eistar, but the teachers need to be made more aware 
of the value of turning every classroom into a learning laboratory; a zoological 
garden or a miniature Smithsonian Institute is not envisioned, but there remain 
classrooms that are void of interest centers, sensory material collections, live 
flora and fauna, and similar concrete learning material. 
Budgetary provision will oe made for such items in order that this realia approach 
be more easily implemented. Furthermore, teachers need to become more 
aware of the valuable experiences to be had by extending the classroom 
activities into the community. Some teachers in some schools do arrange 
class visitatior . to such immediate available resources as a local drugstore, 
oank, post office, oakery, or grocery store, but the number of such activities 
are limited. Then* are first grade teachers, for exarple, who lament the lack of 
background an: vocabulary of the new first graders, but who simply do not take 
the trouble to arrange experiences that would be invaluable for these children. 

Each scijooI will develop a resource handbook of experiences 
and resources that are available in that school community and the principals 
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will 

insist that the teachers utilize this tool as the classroom activities and 
objective? of the overall program demand. 



Epilogue 



What Southampton County has accompUshed in reading improvement can be 
paralleled in any school division that is willing to place priority on this phase of 
learning. The Key factors include leadership, dedicated teachers, open-minded 
evaluation, flexibility of instruction, and the creative utilization of experiences. 
Furthermore, the responsibility for the instructional program must remain in the hands 

of the classroom teacher in cooperation with the entire instructional staff, with 
every possible resource irade available for daily use. 
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